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in*;  f heir  <jU<‘stioii  ill  :i  liiiiiilri-il  forms  of  iiiirrst,  wliotlior  flu* 
oroiit  spintiiiil  l■ll‘lllt‘llt  liiis  sli|)|M‘<l  from  tin;  soul  of  tin*  Ail- 
miiiistnitioii  :iml  ;ill  efforts  an*  now  lii'in^r  mado  fora  iiofjof  iafod 
|n‘ac<*,  a “ pi'iico  without  victories,”  a shoddy  |M*a<*o,  a pcan* 
which  will  iiiahc  all  the  vast  sacrifices  of  the  past  three  and  a 
half  years  utterly  vain. 

One  }>ets  the  feeling'  in  VVashiii^toii  that  the  r.iiiU  and  file  of 
the  |ieo])le  of  .America,  are  spiritually  far  ahead  of  the  Admin- 
istration in  their  attitude  toward  the  war.  'I’lie  peojile  are  think- 
ing;- of  its  eosts,  its  saeriliees,  its  traf;edies,  its  emolnnu'nts  to 
till*  raei*,  with  a trn<*r  and  finer  temper  than  that  which  one 
meets  in  official  Washino'ton.  I am  not  nearly  so  mneh  afraid 
of  the  Admiiiistration  fallin<>-  down  in  niatt,<‘rs  of  material  eipiij)- 
iiieiit  as  I am  of  a dinimin<;-  or  diniinishin<j  of  that  {;lorions 
saerifieial  spirit  which  now  Imrns  in  the  hearts  of  the  jieople. 
We  do  not  want  to  turn  hack  at  (Jethseinane. 


For  we  iiinst  win  the  war  decisively.  Tluit  is  the  only  thin;; 
.\nieriea  is  livin;;  for  t<Mlay.  its  one  pnr|sis4;  and  fniietion  in  the 
world,  the  end  for  which  it  is  willin;;  to  ;;ive  all  and  snflFer  all. 
W hat  Is  neediHl  now  in  \\'ashin;;ton  is  a str<*ain  of  Hpiritiuil  and 
Industrial  eiier;;y  which  shall  force  its  way  int4»  the  shi|sliiiild- 
iiij;,  the  (frdiianee  Department,  the  ni:uinfa<’tnre  of  hi;;h  i xph* 
sivi;s  -an  ener;;y  which  will  hr<s)k  no  olmtai-le  and  s<*oni  to  <'ni 
ploy  an  exen.se,  an  <;nei(;y  which  will  pnsinee  the  instruments 
necessary  to  winnin;;  a decisive  victory  for  denifs*r:u;y.  It  d<s-H 
not  matter  so  very  mneh  whether  it  is  the  r««nlt  of  the  S«-naU; 
Mnnitions  Bill,  or  whether  it  shall  Is;  a reor;;ani7.ation  of  tin; 
W ar  Industries  Ikiard  hy  the  I'n«ident  him.s<;lf  ; it  d«s-  not 
matter  mneh  whether  it  is  Mf.  St>*ttinins  or  Mr.  Ikirnefi.  or 
hoth  eomhined  with  othei*s ; the  only  thin;;  that  niatters  i.«  that 
it  shall  he  ener;;y — exjM;rieneed,  jilenary,  and  resisth-ss  ener;;y. 

I).  PVliniary  4.  IVIX. 


ireek  toe.  Khail  /Hiblish  a letter  from  Dr.  OtleH  entitled"  Who  /.s  the  Dnited  StnlexT' — TlIK 


PERSONAL  MEMORIES  OF  LINCOLN 

I-PRESIDENT  LINCOLN’S  ADDRESS  AT  GETTYSBURG 


BY  AN  EYE-WITNESS,  JUNIUS  B.  REMENSNYDEH 

Dr.  Remensnyder,  the  writer  of  this  article,  was  a stuilent  in  Pennsylvania  College  at  Gettyshnrg  during  the  Civil  War.  It  was  Ills  goo<l 
t'ortuiie  to  he  present  when  President  Lincoln,  on  Noveinher  19,  1863,  delivered  his  famous  address.  It  was  tlie  idea  of  Governor  Curtin,  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  make  of  Cemetei’y  Hill  a National  hurying-ground,  and  it  was  the  most  ap])rojn*iate  conceivable  j)lace,  Wcause  it  marked 
the  “ high  tide  ” of  the  Confederacy,  and  because  here  were  buried  over  thirty-five  hmidred  Northern  soldiers  who  die<l  to  save  the  Union  in 
the  battle  of  July  2 and  3, 1863.  Few  men  are  now  living  who  were  old  enough  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  that  a*ldress  and  who  were  also 
actually  present  at  its  delivery.  In  more  ways  than  one  this  account  has  a personal  <piality  which  gives  it  special  value. — Thk  Editoks. 


The  date  for  the  consecration  of  the  cemetery  at  Gettys- 
burg (November  19,  1863)  was  set  in  response  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Hon.  Edward  Evei-ett,  who  had  been  invited 
by  the  Governors  of  the  several  States  to  be  the  orator  of  the 
occasion.  No  formal  address  by  President  Lincoln  seems  to 
have  been  thought  of.  Mr.  Everett  was  easily  the  most  cul- 
tured speaker  in  the  United  States,  it  being  generally  thought 
that,  if  upon  any  one,  the  mantle  of  Daniel  Webster  had  fallen 
upon  his  shoulders.  StiU,  it  occurred  to  Judge  Wills,  the 
President  of  the  Cemetery  Association,  that,  after  the  oration, 
it  Svoidd  be  fitting  that  President  Luicohi  in  a few  words  should 
formally  dedicate  the  cemetery  to  the  memory  of  the  brave 
heroes  here  sleeping  their  last  sleep. 

So  in  his  letter  of  invitation  J udge  Wills  wrote : “ It  is  the 
desire  that,  after  the  oration,  you,  as  Chief  Executive  of  the 
Nation,  formally  set  apart  these  gromids  to  their  sacred  use  by 
a few  appropriate  remarks.” 

President  Lincoln  accepted  tlie  invitation  and  left  W ashingtou 
. on  November  18, 1863,  for  Gettysburg.  With  Goveiuior  Curtin, 
Secretary  Seward,  and  Edward  Everett,  he  went  to  Judge 
AVills’s  house  as  his  guest.  The  house  faced  the  central  square, 
and  when  the  students  (of  whom  I was  one)  learned  where  the 
. Pi-esident  was  staying  the  square  was  thronged  and  made  pain- 
fully vocal  with  college  cries.  But  the  students  wei’e  determined 
to  see  the  President  and  have  a speech  for  themselves.  Loud 
and  long-continued  calls  brought  no  response.  At  last,  when 
our  patience  was  almost  exhausted,  the  President,  who  had  been 
at  dinner,  which  our  turbideuce  had  not  permitted  him  to  enjoy 
in  peace,  appeared  upon  the  balcony.  He  waved  his  hand,  and, 
as  far  as  I can  remember,  uttered  these  few  words  : “ I am  worn 
and  tired.  Yoii  woiUd  like  to  have  me  deliver  a speech  on  the 
great  events  and  issues  in  which  our  Nation  is  now  so  deeply 
engaged.  But  you  must  remember  that  I occupy  a conspicuous 
station,  where  all  eyes  are  burned  upon  me,  and  where  every 
word  I speak  is  reported  and  given  exceptional  import.  Hence 
I shoiUd  say  nothing  except  it  had  been  carefully  prepared. 
I have  had  no  time  to  think,  and  where  one  cannot  say 
anything  worth  hearing  he  had  better  say  nothing.  Good- 
night.” 

There  was  nothing  particidarly  oratorical  in  this  speech,  nor 
did  the  students  think  it  very  complimentary  after  their  tetlious 
wait.  So,  with  a feeling  of  disappointment,  and  by  no  means 


favorably  impres.sed,  we  retire<l  fi’om  the  .scene.  Pi-esideut 
Lincoln  had  correctly  sizetl  the  situation.  It  matterwl  very  little 
what  he  said  to  our  thoughtless  student  body,  that  merely 
desired  to  have  its  curiosity  gi*atifie<l.  He  woukl  .save  him.self, 
and  we  with  others  coidd  well  wait  for  the  morrow.  This  little 
speech  made  to  the  college  students  that  night,  I l)elieve,  has 
never  before  been  reported. 

The  next  Thursday,  November  19,  prove<l  to  l>e  l)e;uitiful. 
All  Gettysburg  was  alive  with  crowds,  soldiers,  distuiguishetl 
Americans,  bannera,  and  music.  The  procession.  President 
Liucohi  on  horseback  leading,  startetl  for  Cemetery  Hill  at 
about  ten  o’clock.  As  I was  i>erfectly  familiar  with  the  gi-oimd. 
and  by  nature  not  indisposed  to  improve  my  opjmi-tuuity. 
a fellow-student  and  I secured  what  we  thought  the  l>est 
place  for  seeing  and  hearing.  AVe  stootl  perhajxs  thirty  feet  in 
front  of  the  stand  which  had  been  erect^  for  the  sjjeakei-s  on 
the  central  knoll  of  the  cemetery. 

The  chief  mterest  eentere<l  in  the  address  of  the  Hon.  Edwanl 
Everett.  His  great  reputation  as  an  accomplished  orator  uatu- 
i*ally  excited  the  student  imagination,  which  expectetl  to  hear  in 
him  an  American  Cicero.  And  it  was  an  admirable  oration, 
clothed  in  elegant  diction,  delivered  in  a cultured  mamier.  ;uid  at 
times,  especially  in  the  parts  descriptive  of  the  sacrifices  of  the 
soldiers  and  the  solicitude  of  the  anxious  at  home,  very  mo\-ing 
and  impassioned.  It  occupietl  about  two  hours  in  the  delivery, 
and  at  the  close  was  greeted  with  gp-eat  applause. 

All  this  while  I could  not  but  notice  President  Lincohi.  He 
was  seated  in  a veiy  bill  rocker  that  looked  as  if  especially 
made  for  his  gaunt  frame.  He  api>eared  boi-ed  by  the  address. 
Its  great  length  and  the  brilliant  rays  of  the  sun  pouring  iqx»n 
him,  as  upon  the  crowd,  seemetl  to  make  him  uneasy.  He 
swayed  restles.sly  to  and  fro,  assuming  all  mminer  of  attitudes, 
giHng  the  appearance  of  decidetl  weariness.  AATieii  Air.  Eveivtt's 
address  was  concluded.  President  Lincoln  rose,  adjnsteil  his 
glasses,  anil  with  the  utmost  delil>eration,  and  no  show  whatever 
of  oratorical  attempt,  proceeiled  to  read  his  address. 

This  seemetl  to  be  written  on  a large  sheet  or  sheets  of  ixij>er. 
which,  either  from  scaive-suppresseil  emotion  or  a slight  bi-ecze, 
fluttered  in  his  hands.  His  voice,  somewhat  rasping,  was  foix-ible 
and  penetrating,  and  eHdently  reached  the  farthest  ear  of  the 
crowd. 

I must  confess  that  I was  not  expecting  ivnything  remarkable 
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in  the  address.  President  Lincoln  did  not  have  the  unique  repu- 
tation then  that  he  later  came  to  have.  1 looked  upon  him  as  a 
thoroughly  honest  man,  of  simple  rugged  strength,  but  somewhat 
uncouth  in  pei'son  and  in  style,  which  impression  had  been 
deepened  in  n»e  by  his  nervous,  ungainly  manner  during  the 
lengthy  pi*eceding  speech. 

But  all  these  impressions  vanished  fi-om  the  moment  the  great 
leader  began  to  read.  His  simple  power  and  pathos  at  once  held 
me.  Every  sentence  seemed  perfectly  to  voice  the  great  history- 
making  ejioeh  through  which  the  Nation  was  passing.  The 
address  ajjpeared  to  gather  up  and  utter  in  terse  phrase  aU  the 
mighty  issues  of  the  hour.  Its  force,  its  clear-cut  sentences,  its 
strong  monosyllables,  were  notable.  And  then  the  beauty  of  it ! 
The  elevation  of  thought,  the  depth  of  reverence  for  the  martyi'ed 
dead,  the  generic  truths  of  democracy,  the  tender  sympathy, 
were  uttered  with  a rhythmical  flow  of  words  that  left  a musical 
cadence  on  the  ear.  The  time,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  war  for 
the  Union  ; the  scene,  the  crucial  battlefield  of  the  struggle, 
the  hilLs  and  woods  about  us  still  echoing  with  the  roar  of  gmis 
and  artillery  ; and,  above  all,  the  thousands  of  hero  graves  en- 
circling us,  contributed  to  heighten  the  moral  grandeur  of  the 
moment.  Then,  too,  more  impressive  even  than  the  address,  the 
personality  of  the  man  himself,  incarnating  the  great  issues, 
shone  forth  with  a compelling  power. 


At  all  events,  I found  myself  quite  carried  away  with  emotion- 
I was  as  greatly  surprised  as  I was  enthralled.  The  sentences 
that  had  most  impressed  me  were  : “ The  world  will  little  note 
nor  long  remember  what  w’e  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget 
what  they  did  hei’e and  especially  this  one,  which  Mr.  I-iincohi  < 
uttered  with  a tone  of  dignity  equal  to  the  strength  of  the  J 

thought : “ That  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  I 

not  have  died  in  vain,  that  this  Nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a 1 
new'  birth  of  freedom.”  This  noble  sentence  long  rang  in  my  ears.  f 

After  the  applause  had  subsided  I turned  to  my  friend.  ^ 
Wieting,  and  said,  “ What  do  you  think  of  it  ?”  He  answered : 

“ Pretty  well  done  for  Old  Xbe ! How  did  you  like  it  ?”  1 
replied : “ That  speech  is  a classic  ; it  wdU  take  its  place  in  Eng- 
lish literature.” 

Such  are  my  impressions  of  this  great  hour  in  Pi’esident 
Lincoln’s  life,  gathered  from  my  vivid  memories,  and  also  from 
the  recoi-ds  of  my  diary. 

The  grandeur  and  beauty  of  this  immortal  address  were  iu>t 
at  once  recognized.  But  when  it  had  spread  throughout  the 
world,  and  men  had  time  to  take  its  measure,  it  soon  came  to 
be  recognized,  as  it  now  is,  as  one  of  the  two  or  three  addresses 
most  memoi’able  in  the  political  annals  of  the  race  ; nor  is  there 
any  fear  that  it  wiU  ever  be  displaced  from  this  peak  of  solitary 
eminence. 


II-THREE  PICTURES  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

BY  LUCY  S.  BAINBRIDGE 


Three  pictures  I have  of  Abraham  Lincoln — pictures 
that  can  never  fade  while  life  lasts.  They  are  not  photo- 
graphs upon  paper,  but  graven  upon  heart  and  mind. 

PICTURE  NUMBER  ONE 

Lincoln  was  elected.  On  the  next  March  he  would  take  his 
place  at  the  head  of  the  Nation.  He  came  to  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  with  Mi's.  Lineohi  beside  him  received  and  greeted  the 
peojile.  The  bands  played  lustily,  flags  waved  from  every  place 
where  a flag  could  be  fastened,  and  bunting  was  draped  from 
window  to  window  outside  and  inside  the  hotel  where  they 
stayed. 

“ This  reception  is  for  the  distinguished  citizens,”  said  my 
brother.  “ It  would  not  look  weU  for  a girl  to  go.” 

But  father  has  been  here  since  Cleveland  was  a village,  and 
every  one  knows  his  record.  Surely  he  is  distinguished  enough, 
and  as  his  daughter  I could  go,  and  I mean  to  go,  and  I am 
going  to  shake  his  hand.  So  thex'e  !” 

In  a blue  dress  a red-haired  girl  with  red,  white,  and  blue 
ribbons  was  presented.  Taking  my  hand  in  his,  Mr.  Lincoln 
covered  it  with  his  other  big,  warm  hand,  and  for  the  instant 
held  it.  Looking  down  with  a smile,  as  though  he  saw  the  funny 
side  of  it  all — a smile  on  that  rugged,  homely  face  which  made 
it  handsome — he  said,  “ Daughter,  I am  right  glad  to  see  you.” 
The  only  other  part  of  this  memory  picture  is  that  of  his 
turning  me  over  to  the  little  woman  in  hoops  and  tiny  I'uffles 
who  stood  beside  him. 

That  girl  was  .such  a hero-worshiper  that  for  days  her  right 
hand  was  kept  wrapped  uji  so  that  there  would  be  no  need  to 
wash  off  the  warm,  loving  grasp  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

PICTURE  NUMBER  TWO 

Tlie  Civil  War  was  calling  men  and  women  to  duty.  ‘‘  We 
ai-e  coming.  Father  Abraham,  six  hundred  thousand  strong,” 
sang  the  men.  But  there  was  need  of  women  as  nurses.  That 
was  before  the  day  when  well-equipped,  trained  nurses  were 
ready  for  service.  Among  the  many  agencies  for  relief  was  one 
got  up  by  the  Ohio  Military  Agent.  A party  of  Ohio  men 
were  to  go  to  help  as  best  they  could,  under  the  leadership  of  an 
earnest,  prai;*.tical  Methodist  minister.  One  experienced  woman 
was  ready  to  go,  and,  as  one  woman  could  not  go  alone,  I was 
added  as  a junior  member  of  the  group. 

We  had  been  tried  at  Aquia  Creek,  whei'e  the  poor  bruised 
and  broken  men  were  brought  from  Fredericksburg  after  the 
battle  on  their  way  to  M’ashington  hospitals.  Our  party  had 
been  sent  to  several  different  points  where  there  was  plenty  of 


opportunity  for  aU  our  ministry  mider  the  direction  of  the 
doctors  in  charge.  We  had  been  so  close  to  the  front  that  we 
had  heard  the  cannonading,  and  had  cared  for  the  men,  Idack 
from  the  rifle-pits.  At  last  our  pai'ty  were  at  City  Point ; our 
supplies  did  not  arrive  as  quickly  as  had  w'e.  The  barrels  and 
boxes  and  bundles  were  on  their  way,  so  that  the  first  night  at 
the  Point  we  had  only  a tent.  The  grass  was  thick  and  clean, 
and  could  serve  as  bed  and  chair.  Johnny,  the  drummer  boy, 
rolled  in  a log,  saying,  “ Hei'e’s  a pillow  for  you.  Sister  Ohio.” 
At  dusk  a tap  on  our  tent  pole  showed  us  a caller.  “ WUl  you 
ladies  take  in  for  the  night,”  asked  an  officer,  “ Miss  Barton  ? 
There  is  no  place  for  her  to-night.  She  has  business  in  the 
morning  at  headquarters.  We  cannot  place  her,  as  our  supplies 
are  not  here.” 

We  gave  to  Clara  Barton  a most  cordial  welcome.  She  slept 
beside  me,  with  the  grass  for  a mattress,  part  of  the  log  for  a 
l)iUow,  and  half  of  my  mother’s  big  warm  plaid  blanket-shawl 
for  a covering.  In  the  morning,  w'hen  she  had  gone,  I was 
standing  at  the  tent  door,  looking  out  upon  the  scene  of  the 
camp  activity,  when  not  far  away,  just  good  photographic  dis- 
tance, stood  those  two  great  men,  Lincoln  and  Grant,  in  earnest 
conversation.  There  were  only  a few  flags  flying"  and  there  was 
no  music ; no  glimpse  of  a funny  story  on  those  strong,  sad  lips. 
The  President  looked  as  though  he  might  have  been  awake  a 
large  part  of  the  long  night  and  in  prayer.  At  a respectfid  dis- 
tance from  the  two  men  stood  a soldier,  as  motioidess  as  a statue. 
They  did  not  see  me,  and  I was  carefid  not  to  move ; but  upon 
my  heart  and  mind  there  is  graven  a piiture  in  which  every 
line  of  that  face,  that  bent  form,  the  earnest  attention  as  he 
listened  or  spoke  to  the  General  near  him,  stands  out  to-day. 

PICTURE  NUMBER  THREE 

The  body  of  our  martyred  President  was  to  rest  on  its  jour- 
ney to  Springfield,  Illinois,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  the  center 
of  the  puldie  square  very  hastily  a pavilion  was  erected,  where 
the  body  woidd  lie  in  state.  Flags  drooped  at  half-mast ; bands 
rehearsed  the  saddest  of  sad  music ; a committee  of  5’’ouug 
women,  decorated  with  sashes  of  black,  with  busy  fingers  made 
up  huge  rosettes  and  trimmings  of  black  and  of  white  cambric 
with  which  to  make  more  pleasing  the  pavilion  where  the  dead 
hero  should  rest.  With  drawn  faces  and  many  a sob,  the  people 
came,  one  after  another,  to  look  upon  that  quiet  form,  wonder- 
ing, wondering  who  could  guide  the  ship  of  state  now  that  our 
captain  had  fallen.  The  city  mourned,  the  Nation  iiiourned ; 
and  to-day,  after  all  the  years,  we  do  not  forget  to  love  and 
praise  and  honor  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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